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thousands, and leaving tens of thousands behind them; for
every day brings up a fresh supply.

Sneinton, which must be pronounced Snenton, was in the
days of William Booth's boyhood a suburb of Nottingham;
but with its windmills, wooded hills, generous views over
a gentle valley, and fields that were yet unblackened by
factory smoke, it preserved something of the character of a
hamlet. It was, however, a crowded place in certain parts;
and the house to which Samuel Booth moved on his coming
into the district was closed in at the back by houses in the
occupation of stockingers. William Booth could very
easily escape to the fields and the woods; but in his home,
from the first years of his infancy, he was in close contact
with the noise and crowding of industrialism. Nevertheless,
it must be borne in mind, as we have already said, that both
the Sneinton and the Nottingham of those days were very
different from the vast wilderness of ugly houses and
dreary streets, of enormous factories and towering work-
shops, of roaring markets and incessant traffic, which now
characterize the bigger, uglier, although more flourishing,
modern town.

The house in which William Booth was born is still
standing, and is still known by its former designation, 12
Nottintone Place, Sneinton. It stands in a tree-shaded
ctil-de-sac, one of a small terrace of red-bricked villas sloping
slowly up to a modest knoll crowned by a substantial house
which blocks the end of the street. The houses of this
terrace are built back from the road, and are guarded by
tall railings rising from a low brick wall. No. 12 is one
of three houses which share a single gate in these railings*
the path diverging inside the walls to the three separate
front doors.

The interior of this dwelling deserves description. The
front door opens straight into the parlour, without passage
or lobby of any kind. An inner door, directly facing the
front door, admits to a small square hall in the centre of the
house, which is dimly lighted by a lantern in the roof in-
visible from below. A door in this tiny hall, opposite to
the parlour door, gives entrance to a fair-sized scullery-